FROM THIRTY YEARS WITH FREUD
In the course of analysis the memory of these
hostile impulses threatened to break through to
consciousness. As a reaction against such memories
the unconscious fear of death began to operate,
seeking to overwhelm the psyche by the old devices.
The woman's phantasy of the necklace shows how
she inverts the idea of her own dissolution into a
glamorous vision. The mother appears as a goddess,
this signifying that the woman now welcomes death
as atonement for unconscious death wishes against
the mother. In fact, now that she is an ageing
woman who has suffered greatly, she has identified
herself so closely with her mother that her beautiful
vision can be explained in terms of affection also.
It is not difficult to see how we progress from
an analysis of this case to Shakespeare's phantasy.
I submit that similar psychic processes were un-
consciously at work in the poet. Hamlet's melan-
choly thoughts in the graveyard are in form and
content strangely similar to the obsessions of
neurotic patients. Horatio chides the prince when
he is brooding over dissolution. " Twere to
consider too curiously, to consider so." What
appears to be a diligent desire for precision and
thoroughness is in reality a result of the same un-
conscious affects that we have seen behind the
meditations of the obsessional neurotic. The same
unconscious hate, the same concealed hostility,
and the same death anxiety of the ego operate in
the thoughts of the prince and in the thoughts of
our patient.
The obsessions of the neurotic woman are full of
the same concern with dissolution and with the
contrast of death and life. In her girlhood she
looked for traces of death everywhere, in " the
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